grace to be ashamed. Alexander Jaflfray, one of the Parlia-
mentary commissioners, admitted in his diary:

" We did sinfully both entangle and engage the nation
and ourselves and that poor young prince to whom we
were sent, making him sign and swear a covenant which
we knew from clear and demonstrable reasons that he
hated in his heart. He sinfully complied with what we most
sinfully pressed upon him; where I must confess, to my
apprehension, our sin was more than his/'

With their holier-than-thou attitude, they did more
than disgust Charles with the covenant; they disgusted him
with the whole Scottish nation. He had not been brought
up to renounce the world. He had never believed worldly
pleasures were sinful. And he had been well enough
grounded in his own religion to defend it against theirs.
Naturally he resented the efforts of these " brazen-fac'd
rebels and barbarous bruites," as his courtiers called them,
to teach him his duty. They told him he was an idolator,
his mother a lost woman, his martyred father a breaker of
covenants. They told him he must completely disavow the
hero Montrose, who even now was on his way to raise the
Highlands with Charles* commission in his pocket. They
told him he must cut himself off from his ungodly friends.
They assured him his own life to date was so full of sin it
would take all the rest of his time on earth to earn forgive-
ness. They insisted that he must not kneel in Church be-
cause " it could not but provoke the anger of God and
arouse jealousies in the hearts of your subjects/* Charles
pleaded that he was entitled to tolerance, for he was willing
to grant tolerance to others. Such an argument seemed
ridiculous to the unbending Scots in whose capital these
illustrations of contemporary life were being recorded
while they dickered with their King:
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